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Foreword 


Iff ORE THAN ever before teacher*, principal*, and superintend- 
ents are joining with parent* and citizen* of tbe community in 
examining and appraising what the school* are trying to do and 
bow their work can be adequately supported. One of the topic* 
that comes up few frequent diacusaioa in the high school field is 
the Carnegie Unit. 

It haa been our'expeneooe that very few people in or oat of high 
schools know the story of the Carnegie Unit. Any of it, 

Therefore, is likely to culminate in expression of opinions for which 
there may be little basis in fact. Ask questions such as the follow- 
ing to find out bow true the previous statement is: What is the 
Carnegie Unit? Why did it originate? Who sponsored it? How 
did it develop? Is it today a help or hindrance to good education? 
If it is a hindrance, why is it so? What alternate educational 
procedures can replace it? 

Tbe purpose of this report m to answer sack questions as objec- 
tively as possible. Inasmuch as no comprehensive treatment of 
the topic exists, the, authors wait back to the original sources and 
exami ne d many t ho usa nds of pages of annual reports, research 
findings, and commission studies extending from 1873 to the 
present. This bulletin sets forth briefly the salient feature* of 
extensive inquiry. To provide a comprehensive treatment of the 
topic would take many volumes. 

A further word: the question of the continued use or the abandon- 
ment of the fipigi* Unit it examined in relation to cur r en t educa- 
tional problems. This publication is not o o noer n o d with theorise 

of education. It is concerned with practical oonsideratious of the 
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, topic and the extent to which these consideration* affect favorably 
the fundamentals of good secondary education. 

We believe that both the educational profession and dtiiens 
interested in education will find much enlightenment in this report. 
We hope that it will stimulate Jurtber interest and research. 

WaTNK 0. Rkkd, Assistant Commissioner, 

Ditision of Stem and 
Load School Systems. 

Galen Jones, Director, 
Instruction, Organisation, 
and Sorvicm Branch 
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Introduction and Purpose of the Study 


Introduction 

The CARNEGIE UNIT, unique to the American aysiem,of accoodlrV 
education, u being reexamined. la it outmoded? Do the far -reaching 
' c hangea oocumng in the objective* of aecooftarr education, in the number 
and type* of purpila attending, in the high school -college relationahipe- to 
name only a few- call for new method* and inalrument* of pupil evalua- 
tion and accounting? Haa the time come when the Carnegie Unit and 
ita uae moat be father radicaDy. reconstructed or ahandooed? Assuming 
that three ({orations are answered in the affirmative*, serious thought must 
obviously be given to the problem of what is to take the place of the 
Carnegie Unit and, how desired change can be effected. 

For 45 year* the basic means of measuring the progress of pupils from 
bigh-aeboo] entrance to graduation haa been the Carnegie Unit. To moot 
people this haa meant that during the years of high -school attendance the 
pupil must earn a certain number of credit*— usually 16 in a 4-year high 
school to be graduated. • More specifically, the Carnegie Unit has been 
reafxmsihie for developing in the high school* the concept that a given 
subject should be pursued by each pupil for a minimum number of minutes 
per day, days per week, and weeks per year. The assumption is that a 
pupil must attend classes in each subject for a minimum of 120 clock hours 
per school year, or the equivalent, to earn one Carnegie Unit (or 60 clock 
hours to earn a half unit), and must carry a program of four kubjecu for 
each of the years to be graduated.' 

Thoae urging the reexamination of the Carnegie Unit aa a useful means 
of measuring pupil progress point opt that theae time allotment* reduce 
high -school graduation to a question of covering certain bodies of subject* 
matter regarded a* approximately equal one to another, and suggest that 
each pupil achieve in each a similar degree of mastery. ' Followed Mindly, 
“ il often “* *®7 “7 that tins concept (1) asks few questions about a 
pupa's ability' to master the required bodies of knowledge, (2) pays too 
little attention to what he already knows, (3) forgets cbovenUtly that 
•oae learn the same facta or skills in a fraction of the time required by 
others, (4) fails to reconcile wide variatioM in teaching skill and efficiency, 
and (5) ignores the mapy other facta about teaching, teaming, tesfcng, and 
Burking winch do oof in Cut conform to such a umplwj quantitative for- 
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~ TEE CARNEGIE UNIT 

mula as the Carnegie. Unit. At its worst, the Camegi Unit is .cowed of 
being a road-block to the building of modern high-sehool curricula to 
needed reconstruction in the schedules of instruction, to sound evalua^ 
^pupd progress, and to the improvement of high school-college relation- 

The deep entrenchment of the Carnegie Unit in the practice, of second- 
ary educations the United State, has become evident to everrone who 
has probed its status or sought to challenge its «w« TW ■ 

to «•«“. «.d trendamurt be W 
^ n d ^ mu “ h ^ 

The Purpose ofThta Study "i 

, 1I1l f 1 J > j rp<> t' ° f **’" "P 0 ” “ *° bring together aigniScaat facte end 
de«nbe developmenu which will help edocationaj IrXHTuke . criti 
cel look et the Cemegie Unit. To echicTe thie objective the re-on will 
reexamine the role of the Cunegi. Unit in the vSo, 
ecuviuee of the high school todnjr, and in the edminiitrtti^T^tice, 
^°d P^* 3 ®* which have grown out of its nee or which are ueociatedwith 

L.^ M, • rc, T ^, ‘ h l . OW ti * t die nee of the Carnegie Unit haunch 
breeder implications than are often recogniied. Itha. eirni&enT i^ 
cumcnhini planning and echedule nuking, for d<tonunhu^o^„ d 
elective subjects, for improving method* of teachinjNfM a odmamiaM th* 
and recording of pupil progre*, for aetting up padua^^T 
and, finally, for uraing diplomas. Indeed, it will be seeftiwt the rSTof 
die Carnegie Unit is not confined to the internal programs and operations 

poet-high^hool edocation, a. well a. into hi. aocial uni ecooomc life. 

To nndomand the role of the Carnegie Unit in oar secondary echool, 

^*7!* “ n ” I ” rt * m 40 kMW •»» «W» «nft canto into 
created, what force# eetahhihed ita preaent powerful poaitioct h^dio edn* 
caaonal .J«em, wha, huwficul oSSrtu. k 


m i * , WMI W 8SOWQ tu S| I Ih m hq 

was ’cr~Jt^ nieat * m ^! eric * 0 •T* tcm v the Carnegie Unit 

was seated to serve a specialised need masting chiefly oafcddTef th* 

“*j?J level u which It now functions, that it served * number of highly 

osefui purposes during the rapid growth of our puhfic secondary sc£o J 

th^ t ^ MJ 11 COnti,me, to cerUhl P°*tor* blufcmSl vdue^ 

^ TJ** to ^ twtraiuta ^ 
nnpeue desired improvement, in the high ««.»H 




ORIGIN, STATUE, APqj TRENDS 3, 

This report hopes to do more than to show how the Carnegie Unit 
came into being or to examine its positive and negative values. A 
major purpose of the authors will be to set forth ways and means whereby 
this Quantitative unit might increasingly be replaced by*poiiciea, pro- 
cedures, and instruments more qualitative in nature. It will call attention 
to experiments that eventually might prove to be better than the Carnegie 
Unit; it will review proposals for change made by educational leaders; 
and it will report cooperative research and experimentation under way 
in which more suitable procedures me being developed by secondary 
schools. 
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,« CHAPTER II 


The History of the Carnegie Unit 

ThE CARNEGIE UNIT is a derioe for measuring higb-ecfaooi woofc in 


terns of credits based on tUe spent in the classroom. This device was 
imposed cm the high schools by efforts of the colleges and universities to 
standardise admission procedures. / 

Its historical setting divides into three chronological parts. The .first, 
extending from 1873 to 1908, may be characterised as a period of gro w ing 
dissatisfaction with college admission practices and numerous attempts 
to formulate and implement a solution to acknowledged and acute 
problems of high school -college articulation. u 

The second part, 1906 to 1910, deals with the proposal of a standard 
high -school unit and its introduction to actual day-to-day «dnMf innil 
procedure. Tip third period, from 1910 to die p resent , includes the 
development of the Carnegie Unit, its widespread growth, its effect oa 
secondary and higher education, and the slowly evolving evaluation of 
its effect. 

Hus chapter does not present the historical background of the f-anyy * 
Unit as outlined above, because that would require a greater number of 
pages than the entire report. Therefore, the history of the Canwyc 
Unit begins first with certain essential definitions and facts, and then 
proceeds to analyses of influences and conditions. 


It is a unit representing a year’s study in any major subject in a 
secondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a foil year’s 
work. Under ordinary circumstances, it assumes that a satisfactory 
year’s work in any major subject cannot be accomplished in km than 
120 sixty-minute hours , or their equivalent. 


To afford a standard of measurement for the work done In secondary 
schools and thereby to facilitate transfer of credits between schools and 
colleges. It took the 4-year high school as a Jbasu and assumed (1) that 
the length of the school year was from 36 to 40 weeks, (2) that a. period * 
was from 40 to 60 minutes long, and (3) that a subject was studied for 4 
or 5 periods s week. 


Some First Questions 


What H the Carnegie UnHY 


What was Its original purposeT 
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What wm III mi «M function? 

To recognise a well -ordered high -school course and to provide a means 
for calculating cofl eg e- entra nce requirements quantitatively. 

i • - 

Whan and by whom wm It first stated? 

In 1909 by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
It was approved by the College Entrance Examination Board in 
November 1909. 

It that why It b csIM tha Con^gfo UnH? 

Tea, bat the term was never officially adopted or ap proved. Both the 
Carnegie Foundation and the College Entrance Examination Board 
described it only as a "standard unit.** The term "Carnegie Unit" arose 
because of popular ssage^ and is no more than an easily understood label. 

I 

Wm fttw Camoglo Unit ■ forward stop In fducattai in 1N9T 

Yea, to overcome ft leant 7 sources of confusion existing prior to 1909: 

(1) Confusion regarding admission requirements to college. — The gen- 
eral practice was for each college or university to establish Ha own 
requirement* without regard to those established by other institutions. 
Ibis was tree of specific subject requirements and total requirements. 

(2) Confusion regarding the time allotment of subject-matter fields in 
secondary schools. — Frequently, one subject would be offered 5 days a 
week in one high school sad the same subject offered 2 days a week in 
another school, yet many colleges would recognise die work as equal in 
writght. 

(3) Confusion concerning dis junction end scope of the high school . — A 

great many college* maintained bigh-ecbool departments as put of their 
organisation. Other colleges - taught high -school subjects along with 
college subjects. High-echool youth were often admitted to college 
before they had completed high school , * 

(4) Confusion regarding preparation of undents for college. — To prepare 
students for particular colleges, high schools had to offer a wider variety 
of subject* than they could justifiably defend. For example, one college 
required a study of Sallust, another Livy not Sallust, and another neither 
Sallust nor Livy but Roman and Greek history not required by the first 
two colleges. 

( 5 ) Confusion concerning eampedtban far sfocfants.— In the latter half 
of the 19th century, American colleges, both established and newly 
started, began to compete keenly for atndesty and {dace great emph a s i s 
on she of student body. The beat institution was often regarded as 
synonymous with the hugest one. In this quest for students, many new . 
colleges came into beitig. For example, in 2907, 85 : -r • v Imd yearly 
incomes ranging from $1,000 to $10,000; and 14$ others had income# 
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ranging from $10,000 to $25,000. Furthermore, paid advertiring by 
college* was common practice: Harvard initiated this practice in February 
1870 when it bought a page in the Atlantic Monthly. More impor tant, 
however, was the effect of competition for students on relaxation of 
entrance standards. 

(6) Confusion about Mucug college admission requirements to attract 
the admission of a greater number of freshmen. — Some colleges had no 
entrance requirements; others had extremely limited entranoe require* 
ments; still others announced formal requirements but allowed alternative 
methods of admission. Many college* maintained their own preparatory 
schools— -not as preparatory schools, but as part of the higher w wtlti it h m. 
Very few colleges announced high entrance requirements lived up to 
them. For example. Harvard, Princeton, and Yale in September 1908 
admitted the following percentage of conditioned (L deficient in 
preparation) students to the freshmen clam: 49 percent, 53 percent, and 
58 percent, respectively. 

(7) Confusion regarding lack of sensible oondnuity in the ednetjmml 

system. — El e me ntary schools and universities ware iastitu- 

tions before the puhlic high school was developed, with the remit that an 
orderly articulation between the three parts of the educational system 
was for many years if not impossible at least unknown. Colleges tended, 
therefore, to conduct their own institutions aa separate units rather 

as factors in a general system of odncatioci. 

Old the Carnegie Unit s uc c eed In miMm mow at them 
conf usi o ns ? 

Yea, for (1), (2), (3), (4); partially, for (5); no, for (6) and (7). The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching played a » wjor 
role in obtaining we ww w and wnpK«w» «wwi| rTUr gcs and secondary 
schools on the use of their standard unit qmasara of high-school work. 

It did so in an am a sin gfy abort time. Tbs definition of the amount of 
preparation which colleges ought to demand of entering students wa s 
widely accepted both by colleges and high schools shortly after it was 
stated by die Foundation and endorsed by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board in 1909. 

DM other commissions and orgonlmtfona Mm ptay i major role? 

A large role, but not necessarily a major one. From 1873 to 19^9 
numerous inquiries into school-college articulation m|M to the 

serfoua problems involved in improving ooQege-admisttca for 

ex amp l e . Harvard Family Discussions (1875-1887); the Report of the L 
C o m mitt e e of Ten (1891-94); the Hleport of the NEA Committee on 
CoU^e Entranoe Requirements (1895-99); the annual reports of the 
CoOega Entranoe Examination Board (1908-1910); and the reports 
published by regional. State, and u ni v e rs i ty accrediting agenefea. In 
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general, the effect of these report* vru to alert the education pr ofes s io n to 
the complerity of the probfonu in college admissions requiranest*. Bat 
bum their nMUDmktkni and moktuo* ware iddnoed to the pro- 
fession gnaa%, they failed of significant aapIfartflDa. 


Hev fid tftt Carnegie Feundatlwi achieve agieeittecit among 
ceH e gM wfBkMyy 

la brief, it wee a ceee of "money talk*.” Andrew Carnegie in 1905 
gave 910,000,000 to the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, the income from which wee to provide retiring 
allowanoee for college professors in the United States, Canada, and 
Newfoundland. The t r uste o e derided that these retiring allowanoee, or 
penriona, abouldkhe paid to the hadtntka rather than to the person. In 
order to tall whether an institution could qualify to receive funds for their 
professors, the truateea had to define ^ college,” and in doing this, they 
found it necessary to define **a high school.” Thns, from its beginning, 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, tcAoe* junc- 
'tton m the dispensing of p mtions fe co/ kg s pr ofessor s, acquir e d an equally 
important functioo hf determining, and in a sense, compelling acceptance 
of ”edaeatianal standards,” It announced that if a college could not 
qualify aa a "college” according to the definition provided by the Carnegie 
Foundation, it could not re ceiv e retiring allowances for its professors. 
Since few c ofl e g e a by 1905 had their own pensions or inanity fends, it was 
financially imperative for many of them to qualify to receive the income 
of the Carnegie fend for their r eti red and retiring professors. 


Tee, in both cases . It proposed that 14 units constitute the minimum 
amount of preparation to be inte rpret e d as ”4 years of academic or high- 
school preparation.” (A unit here was defined as a college-entrance 
object studied 5 periods tqeUy for the school year.) Also, rim Carnegie 
Foundation defined a high school as a 4-year preparatory fasti t athm not 
c onn e ct e d with, or part o& a College or u ni ver si ty. 

It p r opo sed that an institution he ranked aa g oolbge if It (1) had at 
least 6 profess on giving fear entire time to college and university work, 
(2) had a course of 4 full years in liberal arte and sciences, and (3) required 
for admamfee not lass than ihs neqal 4 years of acad e mic or high srhool 
preparation, in addition to the pm yademic or grammar school studies. 

In qgmmeatiag on these riafinitinsH, the Carnegie Foundation’s First 
Report • fed, 

* * ' ‘ ‘ > • . * ’ > - ».i* h - * 
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Ye*, largely so. There were two phwn of Its t a ftnwoo. (1) la tfa* * 
period from 1905 to 1906, the Foundation acted persistently to separate 
preparatory or high-achool departments from the college program, and 
to gain professional acceptance of the 4-ytor high school as the standard 
high school. (2) The definition and adoption of the (Carnegie) Unit as 
a measure of high -school work oc cur re d in 1909; it had an almost Im- 
mediate effect on education at both eoBege and trigh-aebool lerela. Within 
a abort time after 1909, pr acticall y all high schools measured their worit 
in terms of the' Unit defined by the Carnegie Foundation and appeared 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. The action of regional 
accrediting associations in approving the Unit enc o ur ag ed fra wide 
adoption. 

Wm there any compuWon In tha wide sceuptanco ef tha Carnegie 
UrtitT 

Not forcible oompulaioo; hut to reeetre income from the Carnegie 
Foundation, colleges had to comply with the rube as established by the 
trustees of the Foundation. The President of the Fou n da t ion, Henry 
& Pritchett, made it dear that he would permit no relaxation of regula- 
tions. To. that extent, therefore, the Carnegie Founda tion "compelled" 
colleges other to alter their policies and procedures or fail to gain and 
retain status. And the colleges "compelled” the high schools. Howe rex, 
a college was under no compulsion to apply lor Carnegie Foundation 
retiring allowances. The fret is that a great many frMtitatibiigj£d an. 
Co n se qu e nt ly, the Carnegie Fo undatio n beeaaee an accrediting edoea 
tional agency. * 

A statement in the Second Animal Report of the Carneg i e F oun da ti on 
(1906) (2a) mated: 





Who wuc* mme tf the tamtam uf the Carnegie Fewndatfanf 
The first hoard appointed by Mr. Carnegie oonsisfad of 25 malm, 
22 of whom were ooOege pietidents and I hankert, . 

were Woodrow -.v:i Gharlc# W. Eliot, filtjbw T. Hadley, Nichoki 
Murrary Butler, David Starr for das, Jacob Could StLunau, w ii l iaiB 
Rainer Harper, and Henry 3. Pritchett. As the years passed, tim Board 
of T YuitPOs wwti wi d «o «thn< «> wa rn of IfnderVr 
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of aaeb of Ae Mkjteti in 
Simikity, tbe A sso ciati on of CnBf m aad 
Schools ol tbe Sootharn State* roted at Ha (1909) in 

adopt tbe oh at defined by tbe Fnaadirimv 

Why did the Camtgto Foundstfon nt tbe rtawUid ®f 14 total 
unKs for a comp l t a d 4-yaar hi gh tch— I oouraaT 

It bgped this minimum standard on aocepted practice in high schools 
recognised f or their preparation of college -bound students, 
la tbs Second Annul Report (1907), (2a) — 

"Tbe better Ufb schools req ui re jmptb to r«ch« on tbs ararags 4 stadia* 

5 times a week. A a rming a stady pawal for 1 year with rochatioc* 5 
weakly as a oft, tbe ordinary high school would tmwUk In 4 yean 16 nek 
• • * Taking into nsn ri d a rati c ni tbe need far rsriswa, far pesaAOHy of < 
of study and other conditions likely to arias, 14 sock onita seam a A# asaaanrs ai 

tha work of tha high acbool. aad Aisle tbe ataadard which the board of Wu of 

this Foundation baa adopted in in dedaitinn at a m Ilf fa If a —"-ft requires 14 
■nits for sdmisam, it la oiaietsining As proper d bttaotkwi listimai As work ai 
tbe ooBege and tbs work of the htfb school 
Tbs eie cw e nt at Ana is not Aw sola cr ite rion at Aa rains at Aa nail. 
swk j a ot la rained at a ontaln ^s df n —bar erf anha if As | 

to its -preparation, bat He rsina cenoot rise shore that mimliir at nhfei no 
Aa rtiifhnt baa (trea to h. For esanpia, no inour t ai 
A axceaa at 1 rev will rirs to that adbct a I 



Influtneas and I Criticism* 

PM tht Chrmgto FcmMm rerignta the mpomlbtltty «f Pm 
Mill t» U rswgth ss i th» Mgfa Mfc— It 
Th* Foundation early catted the attention of colleges to their rightful 
respoasthility toward tbs Ugh schools hat chiefly with reference to fitting 
youth lor college. 


A section of the Fifth Annual Beport (1910) (2b) is giren to a rrmsirlnrs 

tkm of thii 
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l. They or* try to artWet* better with 
to which they ore 
the State be 
toatfaeb** 

1. they e« eataod to the 

the jmlfiB itt of the 

tor the fkier boy to etody. The real 

■errffr"* etodtae me hot rather, la the 

■ tothtohr 

tor the |iijiMit highly varied aad te c h n i c al 
"SUhvto mt cmm wfiw— hare twntert to 
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an oonlaiaed m tlw Rapocta of tho NEA Com- - 
a| Tito (1#» and tha NKA Conmittoa ea Co&p Wtce 
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ooaceraed with higher edneetfoo, Bat in defining wh*t a ooflere w»*. 
Ibe tnttoM found it nextmooty to define fim what t Ugh echool ml 
Afaojn <W*n* ooflep^b .chool «tfaoUri<», thoy fapmh 

of the h^i «W I*Wiy. «h«fa™, tba Fo™Uti» 4»hw*U 
minj of awnodary echool development, although the primary 

tBtflrect to which ft addrcOeed h*df «u higher education. Tbm^t 

**' *" ,*° "**"M h T Amotiam «b«u« 

goto their idem and mggomnm grt*t weight. 



the revere* as true whoa om fj ri , ^ 

of the foradetloe for the period fen* 1906 to the 
^ !»«« Aat period, the Foundation’* impact on oo&gee 

mroMm was great. Bat coOego mimUbtntkm has through 
pean bean 6ee to make alter* tinea fe »4— ■■■ | | | U 

r g ,t ". ; t * r *°** d «*» — « "nfl-c «a <u. .• 

*»*"■ ■“* ‘-r -*-- 1 -“SiiMbrnilini >.. n.i L.J _ lll 

tTu^J^ I» the tw „d . hjf <W»fa ^ , w 
-b«^ ibttl. dung, m om oftb. tWt Mm 1 

th. Nh-«W. poiM<& «w. ^ 

•oeoodaiy education of the Carnegie Unit ie for from 

DM the Cnmegj 
IaOumk* of the Unit It 

The evidence h that h did ae an severe! 
might he aoooaed si dicUtfiy to i 
prooednres, of imping a 

feBowiag axcerpu from anaaal report* of the Cum& 

«te that the trestoec recognised the danger and holr they So h 
Potential criticwm; 7 

( 1 ) TWq MM k« M .k 
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Wm tha Cminl i IMt rrWcfaad hi tha mtfy ym*% TWI HIU 

There was a moda r ato^nnw i a t of advene i iii uai dwiag theae fear* 
becanae of a Mag that the Fowdatfan was f t hing to exert control ever 
eoQege and hagb-school etaodarda. For waiapla, FYrddont Jacob Gould 
Scbormaa of Cornell apaafcfag before the National of State 

UotTtnttha fa 1909 arid: 



The aathora hare not beat abb to find evidence that say ortti- 
dem came from represents tires of secondary education daring the eartj 
period. 

* r 

Do m— t Wgti tcfwli mi t i i i pi fam — » tfm dnsagjt Unfit 

Data pretested fa IMPROVING TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL 
TO COLLEGE (9), a recent surrey of (allege adabaioe fadt> 



HISTORY ' IS 

I * 

cate that the majority of high schools cud colleges rtifl subscribe to (be 
prorifeon* o f the Carnegie Unit u defined in 1909 by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation tor the Advancement of Teaching. 

Farther, they indicate that approximately 60 percent of the college* and 
63 percent of the high school* cull toe the Unit method of evaluating 
pupil*’ work in high school. * A hoot half of the secondary school* eater 
no objection to a continuation of the Carnegie Unit. And about * third 
of the collage* report that they have actually abandoned it* use. 

There are geographical diffe ren c e* reported an the u»r of the Carargie 
Unit. "In the East and Sooth, 70 percent or more of the high school* 
fad n*nrl colleges requiring the Carnegie Unit description*.” In the 
North Central and Nor thw e st regions, half and leas than half of the high 
schools, respectively, had that they are r eq uir e d by the aoQegrs to use 
the Cnmcype Unit method. ■ ' , 

On the whole, there is more oppasitioB toward the see of Carargie Unit 
an the part of high srhoola than there i* on th^part of colleges- Rut a* 
yet, no large proportion of high school s is preapng far some type of credit 
counting other than the Carnegie Unit. 

Comment* of a college admissions officer, quoted by Trader sad Town- 
said: "We p r efe r this method, as paomuat and in wide usage but with 
ao notion that m e re scram oiatioa of amis inch nates adequate prepara- 
tion." And comments by a dean of students in a preparatory school far 
boy*, "The sy stu n s (Carnegie Unit), convenient to the college* though it 
may be in the mam prod uc tion fetus tfam, m far oar purpo s e* far Ira* de- 
ferable than one which accept* the school’* judgment as to the pupal'* 

1 1 Iihmu* to do work at the lard re quir e d by the individual college.” 

» 

Why 4m — muy M0» sefenafe md c s Migas stM tan* ths Carnngi* 
Unit! 

One of the ms fa reason* is that a satisfactory substitute he* not been 
dearly defined and agreed on.' Another la that the Carnegie Unit ha* been 
admtnistrativrly convenient and t he re for e toy to operate. Many teach- 
ers e«d administrators believe that certain kind* of objective measure* of 
achievement w£B eventually replace "the concept of serving time in the 
dLsaaroom," which la an naemrhf feature of the Carnegie Unit. Tbe prac- 
tical pa nl Jam* faced fa imphsmariag this belief cannot be solved theo- 
retically. The fevdopmtt of satiafactary tarts nod suitable norms to 
indioate pup i l progr ess toward major educational objective* is by ho means 
easy, and it cannot he aanoned that tack tests me Kkely to be accepted 
by p arents , popSs, and ijianiimiiif/ without question, even when their 
iln r rln pm wit is faifa along Am now. 

Tfats that mm— » bread tlitfa of fadj v fda al pupils fa reading speed 
and comprehension, language use, prntilwn trrhrig. spatial relations, and 
so forth, hive been fa p ro ce ss of development lor many years. They do 
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oot biTC to bo developed from Kritcb. But tbo dif&cuhy ii that Buu y of 
these tests bare been used expcmeuullj or as a sup piemen t to more 
traditions] marking policies, and they have not gamed widespread ac- 
ceptance as criteria for judging the effectiveness of a pn oil’s high school 
education. . ( 

Another yfeason is the oonfusion resultmg from misunderstanding the 
function of the Carnegie Unit. It u and ahrays.bas been a quantitative, 
not a qualitative, measure. It is entirely possible that immediate removal 
of the Carnegie Unit from educational practice would help very little 
toward estab l is hin g qualitative measures of a high -school education. As 
a matter of fact, no school now using the Unit is prevented from develop* 
fog better qualitative measures of student progress. To «bhw that web 
measures cannot be developed until the Carnegie Unit is done away with 
completely is not reasonable. This is not to say that the Carnegie Unit 
aids in the development of qualitative criteria; it does not — and more 
will he said about this fo part IV — but time is little logic to the point of 
view that the Carnegie Unit is a scapegoat. It does not /wwsru qualitative 
measures from bring developed. 

Still another reason is the lack of compelling force demanding « change. 
In 1909 the Carnegie Foundation, by its adoption of the Unit measure, 
buttressed as it was by disbursements for retiring allowances to college 
professors, actually galvanise&ecfaools and colleges to action. Today no 
such force is at work. There is no special motivation offered for agreement 
an a substitute foe the Unit am] for adoption of that substitute. The 
regional accrediting associations have produced no consistent leadership 
to effect a recasting of the role of the Carnegie Unit. Individual State 
and regional leaders have suggested improvements ami there has b~*n 
considerable discussion of the problems involved, hot no action programs 
have been launched. Therefore, progress toward a substitute involve* 
the slowest sort of approach — that of seeking common areas of agreement 
regarding a substitute for the Unit on the part of colleges and secondary 
1 accustomed to unilateral action. 


^pok 

Ikmti 


to arguo ftfalntt ttw continuing use of rise Cantos** Uititf 

Logically one might believe so. Actually it is doubtful if 
enrollments alone have caused any great ebaags la the qatbafo use of 
the Carnegie Unit by high schools. It is probable diet other factors' 
operate to outweigh the factor of enrollment growth. 

Tie proportion of youth going to public high school (grades VH-XII) 
has increased from about 915,000 in 1910 to over 7^500,000 fo 1952, while 
the total population 14-17 jenrs of age has mews tod from 7 mifikm to 
only 8 m i llio n daring the same period. In 1910 high school* reported to 
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the Office of Educatkft offerings in 20 major subjects or subject areas, 
while in 1949 they reported 52 such subjects or subject areas. 

Diversification of subject offerings, Kke the tremendous g r owth and 
changes fat enrollment, would appear to urge a seonnsi deration of the role 
of the Carnegie Unit by American high schools. To a alight extent some 
reexamination and reconsideration hare occurred, but the Unit patient 


^ a Jfcj I I— I ~ i~mn f #r* ^ 

nisi ^|ppg^ ^W^i5»y W CSW fevrvwfHI Ml SIX 9Wv Mwf S IfelHl 

^ W^p IH gg^sM f f ?TfTTfflBm Wf ' 

Traditionally there have beat two — (1) entrance by examination and 
(2) entrance by certificate (high -school diploma). In 1910 the CoDege 
Entrance Examination Board ooodneted a study on 2,000 students who 
took its examinations. leadings showed that more than half of these 
applicants w e re not able to be rated as high as 50 percent add that one* 
fifth failed to the extent of about 1 year of high-echool work. Of course, 
through the yean the CoDege Entrance Examinations have beat revised 
So meet sew conditions. In the early days students were examined in a 
huge number of indrridaal subjects. Later on a new plan for reducing 
the number of subject fields was devised so that a candidate for college 
entrance Bright take four comprehensive examinations instead of 16 or 17 
separate subject examinations. In dm 1940’s this plan was replaced by 
a gomhination of objective achieveme nt and aptitude matt, which repre- 
sent current practice today. (See ch. IT.) 

Fjpy w V>J ww tifci'.t.. T\^« Kj »lv r, mng i« Fnmuli tinn j § 

1909 revealed that a large percentage of students admitted to college by 
certificate had failed to fulfill the requirements am forth by i n st ituti ons 
of higher learning. Under this system the efficiency or inefficienc y of 
the student’s preparation for college is not tested with exactness, the 
reports of the F oundat io n say. 

and anim ' riti ea increasingly have supported 

However, 
to It that high 
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Admission of student* to college by exambtlioa and by certificate did 
not avoid use of the Carnegie Unit for subjects completed in the High, 
school ooarse, but these procedures were frequent ly used as supple man - 
tary to the Unit measure. This topic will be dealt with in more detail a 
Chapter IV. 

Current comment on and erttichm of the Carnegie 
Unit 

' » 

There is today a great d*«l of naa mwit wit iwi ■ rj «W 

Unit, mainly by representative# of secondary education. They point 
out that the effect of this Unit has been to restrict and hinder the 
development of a functional high -school program. Though complaints 
against the use of the Carnegie Unit hare been made by educational 
writers and associations with increasing frequency, few of them have 
described the type of substitute that would work. Am example of the 
criticism found b one textbook cm secondary education declares: 



with their sc h olastic abihtks mad purer ml ipifftli i Tim actual weak 
aBamMBtt vary greatly. Al this easts grave denim tspoe the Ugh- 
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school diploma and the Carnegie Units upon which it m based. Without 
other specific and supplementary information, neither the college* or 
employers of a hi gh school graduate can know what he has lea rn e d or what 
his competencies are merely by inspecting his diploma or rank in dan. 

Tba trouble with dm Carnegie Unit, therefore, iethat it interfere* with 
good education. Some uf the ways that it adversely aflects secondary 
education are indicated briefly; 

(1) It lads p e tedf to those **k§eeto acceptable w u»nig** b («■* ef «ntr*a#* 
Unit*, nd daeUuM against other subject* exeeiknt in their own right bat 

^ buxbW ef sibnU* par naiSr, provided outside papii pmpent ion ia 
r e quir ed. five period* of K mj Uk la egad to S period* ef math — the, see. 

(3) It ♦-»*. to make htHirilili the daily sod weekly time schedule* of the school, 

far the Cnqit Unit nomfcb m the idea that a dm* ehould meet on* period 
a day fir* time* a weak. ^ 

(4) It restrict* the de r ei c^i e nt of a awe functional curriculum baaed open 

•cedants' aWMaa , 1 —A fifir-tdr. lucerne to he* he** diftmh lor 

th* Ugh mboel to obtom units of credit acceptable to the oaB i gm in certain 

(5) It ■ i warn qac ulitatlv dy o yt thawi In Afereet subject* and is Afferent 
•chord* and eoutt then as dais hi outcome. 

(6) It nudi pupih hi g radua ting cbm despite the fact that trw of them ever have 
exactly the asms program of cradle* nf despite the fact that seldom sre *B 
the yarn 1 in school oo on fad hi the ranking of the popfl. 

(7) It meenwea a high-school education (and diploma) in term* of das* craved ami 

- credit* earned by .the pupB- 

Many eduetrimal feeders are alert to th& re s t rictive influ e nc es of the 
Carnegie Unit. They are aware of the difficult problems growing out of 
widespread me of the Unit today. They recognise that the influence of 
the Carnegie Unit has resulted m a devotion to yuonfiftif inr measurement 
of high -school work, with leas attention to §mm Wftrtfoe appraisaL As a 
consequence, the role of qualitative evaluation in aaoesiuug high school 
work wiD have to be given much more empharis and adequate time will 
hare to bedevOted to ha implementation. 

Certain hig h schools have found and sre digcovering way* to circumvent 
in part the rigid time requirements of die Carnegie Unit mad to place 
the educational development of pupils atom the quantitative requirements 
of time serving. Some of these promising practices wiB be reviewed and 
attnrtrT in Chapter* 17. The procedu re s to be described will be supple- 
mented )ry a variety qf suggestions for action based upon the findings of 
imearoh, outcomes of WptdMtatkm, and ri^eriew* and attdy of the 
authors 1 " t 
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C HAPTEN III 


The Present Role of the Carnegie 
Unit In Secondary Education 

A Om hi Point ami C ommon t» 

Almost EVERY HIGH SCHOOL in the country states in units its 

•object offerings sad its graduation requirement*. Somewhere in the 
P*P°* * pnpfl f » handbook, cumcohnn bulletin, or program of studies 

there will be a statement, such as the following excerpt from an attract] re 
boBetin issued by a Urge high school in the Midwest (13): 


CasxttT Cte« weott k gtreu far onmp l wring s subject which meets fire time a 
WMk (per seeoester) and requires preparation outside tbe Iriuii mi 
Dint — Two credits. 


Sousa— Subjects is which tbe 

lu addition to tbe dase hour and grants a fall 
Numb nine sinajt — Number *be 

i; e. g., Engliah W, fast semester of tbe 


1 • requi re ? pre pare tioo 

tbe subject b 





Engl tab 

Social Stud tee 

Mathematics 

Science 

Foreign Language . 
Physical Education 
Elect! to 


Unit* 

‘3X 

3 

‘2X 

ix 

2 

1 

2X 
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Rsquin wiinti for OnJurtw la the Omwl Crura 


Unit* 

EngH.il * 3H 

Social StndiM 3 

Ma tbeaja tioa . . . ' . . . 1)4 

Sdeow 1)4 

Coomer^al 1 

Nijietl Education 1 

Electives 4)4 



The bulk tin from which there statement* ware taken is, in the judgment 
of the writer*, a well -prepared brochure ranking shore the average issued 
by the high schools in various parts of the country. In stating its gradua- 
tion requirements in terms of credits and units, it is typical of hundreds 
of handbooks the authors hare examined. When they first enter school, 
American high -school pupils are notified that to satisfy graduation 
requirements a certain minimum number of units or credits must be 
attained, and that this total is accomplished by adding together the 
particular units or credits stated beside each subject offered in the cur- 
riculum patten. 

Though many subjects hare been added to the high -school curriculum, 
and curriculum* hare been renamed since 1909, it is abundantly dear 
that the emphasis upon units and the schematic arrangement of credits 
for subjects required for graduation hare changed little if at a0 since 
then. While handbooks emphasise that pupils should demonstrate 
competence in subject fields, they make the acquisition of a certain 
number of credits a neoeasary condition for graduation. Administra- 
tively, the quantity of work takes precedence over the quality in every 
instance. Credit-chasing thus becomes serious bu siness for the pupils; 
when they garner sufficient units they 1 can be graduated from high school. 
What they barn in subject fields or their ability to use the knowledge 
gained teems actually less important. Is it any wonder that students 
come to think of units and credits as bring the major purpose of high 
school? 

The o 4 cr edits and units to U^tdnol subjects and to 

graduation re quir e m ents has been in rogue since the establishment of 
the Carnegie Unit in 1909. Are these credits effective or Ineffective in 
helping high-school youth develop educational competence? That is the 
baric question with which this bulletin is concerned. ' 


n 
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T8B cxassmm imrr 

Thmrii nrr rpinstinn m tn thr ntnralinnaf napmtahffffji trf the r^pwyj. 
Unit. Bat there is serious question a* to its influence on the quality of 
education. Before the adoption of the Carnegie Unit, the dominant 
parpoee of high -school education wee acknowledged to he the dmlopaeot 
of demonstrable competence on the part of the student*. And though 
that purpose h still regarded with respect and s up por t , the wi desprea d 
nae of the Carnegie Unit haa had the effect of oompeDiag • quantitative 
rather than qualitative concept of secondary education. A student 
applying for admission to but college* doe* not neceeaitfly have to 
d e m onst rate his ability to reed, write, reason, substantiate acTTrmp 
tions. Bat he ntf acquire a rrrtain numb er of osita in his high arfoonl 
coarse, the ran and distribution of which wffl be acretrtabie to the ooikge 
he wishes to enter. Credit ahrefoy, k mot confined' to the ki*h school 
only; h extends to the collegiate program as wed, bat the habit is devel- 
oped in the high school. 

There is no evidence in research or historical analysis to support tire 
notion that tbe Canegie Unit, and the system Af credit* aaaooiated with 
it, has emphasised the development of fa mia mental skills and com- 
petencies cm the part of high -school popsQa. It is evident bom a review 
of educational conditions both before and afore the eetahfahmaat of the 
Carnegie Unit that the credit system now need widely operates to place 
leas emphasis on a student’s gaining demonstrable educational compe- 
tence. The restrictive influence of the c redit sy stem on education was 
admitted without question by President Henry Pritchett, the first execu- 
tive officer o£ the Carnegie Foundation ire the Advancement of Teaching, 
who agreed that quality not quantity of education si the only justification 
for education at aJQ. Thus, tire argument that the credit system is the 
traditional me a ns for the achievement of educational competence sad 
fundamentals does net appear valid. To facilitate a major purpose of 
education — the development of competence in learning — it may be neces- 
sary to supplement or supplant the credit system as a bask measure of 
high -school work. 

Findings off a R e cen t Study 

In farthering its service to schools and colleges in the fields of testing, 

. guidance, and cumulative records, the Educational Records Boreas, In 
1949, sent questionnaire* to aboat 1,100 colleges and to 2,000 repreeer • 
tive public and rn depen dmt.^high s c hool s having graduation rtemns of 
25 or more in 1946. Replies were received from 55 present of the col- 
leges, 55 present of the public high schools, ami 62 percent of inde- 
pendent schools. The questionnaires inquired pointedly into the , 

the Carnegie Unit; the extent, type, and prevalence of subject mgi^r^’ 
meats; and the years of high -school work required for college entrance. 

The findings were tabulated and analysed in the report ksoed, (9) 
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change* is the curriculum for c ollege candidate*. Lb regard to o ow 
name#, it is evident that — 

Tba pattern ot caflaga ftwoa nifnif f# baa ntimjik wmry Bstk Am Ac 
paadpanatt <rf tb* cwrant fanmUMi of t fd— tt ware 4# artwei. chbc a gh Ac 
contest cad Aa mbAcA seed la Acer inure ca mj here Aaagid. Ioartia mod 
rahcuoot to A Aa herd cork nutsiry to fonctkxuAac the oankekm we 

aaoaatdary a Arab today. 

A Revlaw of Its PreMnt Role 

A renew of the hintory of the C arnegie Unit and ft* pretest role A 
American secondary education baa abown that tin# device grew oat of 
the nerd* of the ooDeg e s for a standard mean* of nu'nniihi| the progmea 
of b youth'# education from hta entrance arm high school to b*» gradua- 
tion. It baa also shown that the Carnegie Unit is so widely used as to 
be almost universal. 

The evidence presented seems to indicate that the development of the 
Carnegie Unit served to create order A the A me r ican system of s econd - 
ary and higher education. Origin ally the sole task of tbe high school 
was to prepare the youth for college. Tim transition from the secondary 
school to the college bad been aa AdriAHs tarn. Some oo tie gee had de- 
pended primarily cm written examinations of Use type developed by tbe 
college -entrance examination board w in c h began its oper a tions wytb the 
beginning of tbe pr ese n t centur y. Tbe examinations based chiefly on 
the knowledge of certain facts were considered capricious ami more or 
lees unreliable aa a means of ganging su ccess A college. Another com- 
men proce s s of admitting youth a college was a pr ac t ic e wiridb began 
with tbe origin of tbe American colleges, namely, tbs A lei ties with tbe 
student by the president of tbe college or by Us tutorial staff. 

Tbe es tabhahme nt of tbe Carnegie Unit reflected the basic philosophy 
that youth needed A give evidence that be had mastered c sr taA selected 
bodies of knowledge prior to college entrance, and that these bodies of 
knowledge could, through a process of exposure to them for sped Sc emits 
of time, produce more or lew uniform results. Despite tbe unwarranted 
assumptions involved, tbeee timu au ring alts brought more order into 
the college-entrance r eq u irements picture than bad previousl y existed 
and served reasonably well to screes out youth who wen (fafiniwit A 
entrance preparation. 

The CaraegA Unit is sow, ho w eve r , under serious qratAn for manv 
reasons. Tbe objectives of tbe high school have nhsngrd Coflrgv prep 
aratioa is only a small pot of the total purposes of the secondary geheob. 
More and more generally, the task of the high school today is to prepare 
youth for the manftnld facets of modern living. Tooth k basically not 
graduated into the college, bat Ato adult life. Moreover, recent psycho- 
logical research has shown that units of subject matter us net of equal 
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difficulty , that youth enter high school with tu^1u| degrees of Ri bject- 
saatfe mastery already achieved, that some youth learn the r e quir e d 
•object ioatter much Caster than others, mad there are wide differences in 
on* type of subject matter as coopered to another. It appears, there- 
fore. that the original aawjnp t i ons npoo wtriefa the Carnegie Unit was 
based bare Ihmjhui invalid. It follow* that the Carnegie Unit should be 
reei a nrined , that ways and means of auppbnii'fiTrng it must be famed or 
that its iijilif unit may bare to be seriously c onside red. 

Than ire, of comae, those who defend the status quo as constituting 
best practice. - The pro teas of e h rid i ng subject matter krto nicely organ- 
ised segments possesses a degree of definiteness which appeals to many 
•s simple and desirable. To them the process is familiar because they 
have news’ known any other. It is easy to make a master schedule of 
period*, classrooms, and teachers when every tout is regarded as compara- 
tively equal 1 ' one to another. Curricu lum makers find this an easy bum 
upon which to plan subject matter; teachers fed it simple to divide the 
textbook or other course materials into a given number of classroom 
minutes far a given number of days. Indeed many school administrators, 
caracul tun-makers, and teacher* have given little thought to the problem 
of organising high-school instruction on any basis other than the Carnegie 
Unit. When the basic ssremprino* upon which the Carnegie Unit is 
based are qaesthmed, they tend to home to the defease of the traditional 
device. If certain other weaknesses of the Carnegie Unit, such as credit- 
chasing ere pointed out, they readil y acknowledge their preeenoe and 
express-* plows hope that some t hing better css be done. But since they 
few seldom con s ider ed the problem of de rising better schemes they are 
content to carry an with what they have. 

Yet even • superficial examination of the Ameri can system of education 
reveals that a counter for iimsaiiring educational pro g re s s similar to the 
Carnegie Unit has never been employed in the elementary schools. Here 
the grade is considered ss dm unit for measuring a year’s work. To be 
sure, for many years the c o m a e content of a given grade — reading, writing, 
arithmeti c, history, nature study — was oonsidy ed to non slat of more or 
less imtfnrm quantities and with considerable emphasis upon equal 
maitarj fay all pttpih with failure as the penalty for those who could not 
measure up. * Exten sive changes, however, few been made in this 
graded system . Evaluation and promotion are more and more based 
upon individual pupil capacities and rate of maturation. As a remit, the 
chronological age fepfemerted by kfeffeaatsoa on other typee of mature* 
don fee fens given more weight in de v elopi ng sound pupil -appraisal 
pr scrims fas the efent ntaiy sehonli. If these methods of gauging the 
Iram teg progress of youth me successful fas elementary schools with o ut 
the aid of a co rn to r each a* die Unit, ri—flr instru ments and 

devices mm no doubt be develop e d for use m the secondary schools. 
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That app i«Mb to tb« p r oblem should be given much more weight and 
attention than it bat r ece i ve d that far. 

From tbt foregoing it ia evident that tim report mat bow oppoptp 
itaetf with the wap and meant propo ae d or under experiment whereb y the 
American educational ayrtenn can better gauge the pregreat el the educa- 
tional development of youth from high -school an trance to high -school 
graduation. Ihe next chapter will diaou a a and desc r ibe the purpose s 
and instruments winch bare been devised aa a sup pleme nt to. or mb* 
ttitnte lor. the Carnegie Unit, and will present data baring impbeaDoo* 
for a bettor mUqb of the manifold p roblems pad policies of pupil ap- 
pro it si dining the period of a secondary education. 
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Efforts To or Displace 

the Carnegie Unit 

The ORIGIN of A* Carregis Unit, aad it* rolr through tbs in 

giManf lbs progress oi the pupil through the high school, bare been 
imi c wed m the foregoing abapters. It has beat shown that the dream- 

cetioe were not only ocewetned chiefl y with the problem of fitting youth for 
ooDefe, but wen hand upon each repnfvsted ooooepU m nesul died- 
tnatfo of training, end eekcUTity m to who shall be edneatod in 
then Than armting the Ceraegfo Unit did net felly foresee 

(bet the high adnal would nr be concerned with preparing youth for 
life rather thee lor eoBaps or thet H would kmin the many rather than 
the fow. This Unit has etrrtndy aot hen ahis to adapt itself fefly to the 
task of reahstwally measuring aad recording the progress of youth in all 
of the manifold parpoecs of asodem se co n d e ry sdun e tfosi 

It Is, of course, relatively easy to point oat the defects in this lime- 
honored aad widely used device. But this report oo the Caraegw Unit 
could scarcely be jnstthed if h should feaU itself to a rtriar of its festory 

srij , : I ■ >— fend. U • • Wt aat m 

modem secondary education ss feUy as h should, what eaa be dan 
abowt it? What newer ways aad inatnaw a nti are there which would bet- 
ter ai r»»..re aad record papd progress through the ^ad gq W We 

It fc^heW ■ the ' mbamm : . - . af- 

hciesrtJy aad- found workable? Caa gntdefiaes or principles he set forth 
to help high echrad tags to dtvfoe plans which will ssrrs them aad their 
charges bettor than the Ca rnage Unit? 

The pagas o I that report wiB dieeaee bow the aee of the 

Carnegie Lfaat can be improved. M.pplorerntnd, or replaood with eomcthiag 
better, ka wn ehown ia the for agoing parta of this report, maay aspects 
of eamdsrjr abmmthm wffl h an to he kreobwd. No etngfa answer oan 
be pYm. laatoed, a mrnhrr of d a whp me nt i wfl ha de scrib e d aad 
examined for bdpfel ideal. JiaaDy, cwtoin argaaeato for aad again* 
the C arnegie Unit wtB be pnamHad with a view to ■limnlstmg forth** 
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me*im d supplementing it wifl probably hare a better chance at eStcuag 
•fHiod is pro reseat* then radical ‘ 

Prwn^h M ft hodi In t h* 

of the not! logical approaches to the Bn pro rente® t d i 
faammg profreee fa the aeoorMlary schools by means other fh* B ^ 
Cars^ie Unit it to study more rWit tb# p r oredu rr* mod it the rf - mr-,' 
Ury fareL Increasingly secondary edtseahoii b bmt regarded m an 
tntryrul p*rt o/ the "com**, aehooT srstrm. It. a* taefay b not ady 
to earoU the ehfldreo d fagh-aehool age bat to to improre the progrms 

** T* IPf ^ rt Q< ^* ,°^ *®- ***•*■ th*t secondary eduoatios b 

to tic more than prepare youth for oofiege. It accept. *, a 

00 0-1 *** ^rootanmf tl^eAK»tk»*l deT«JopBM Mttrfrr<ryyoeth 

bo matter bow hunted hb taka to, I Ac the efcnwctsry acbool it rocog- 

£UW "* **■* M n,u#l T 0 *** ®* H* P*** f* ** tiwT' are and furtfac 

tb«r edBcat** ■ the tod aabyertt, to health rod aafety, to borne .nd 
tamiiy bring, m arte and rooomK- etmpetesee, m getting and bedding 

a >ob, m moral *nd aperttmi rekootiafripi, and to ail tbe other need* d 
daily bring. 

It a ngnifreajji to Dote, u pointed cert afarre, that tbe Carargfe Udt 
*“ "fwr employed to tbe eieaaaitary acboob as a d measonng 

IwBtog progreaa. Origmaiy these acboob promoted pupil# bT "readers," 
that fa progreaa the grade* was baasealy pared to the drrdop. 

I*” 1 * °* ”* din * * 4alk - Nfflt **•*»* *e^oob promoted the pa pda hr grade 
fe^kai ereentiaJ .object matter sod other learning, were ooondered 
tofe^er rather than as separate estraea. With the wider reeagartfan d 
BNundibitoa^ the pr-naaotioo standards in three acboob too red 
,towara^^Jo^eal, «*JUi. and social restoration. Three acboob are 

“ "T **"*?*? 7 Uj f rthw ***** Of similar pbyh- 

asd iWMJ (JrreJopmeot ami nwlf, md thu» to mlu« the risk of mal- 

adjustment reauhmg fro® eueakre scholastic acreieratioa or retardation. 

Jr^T^T ** eT * h “ t N P«P*I profreto through aay gireo mar or 
grwfe a# the a ire a -fr y xbool hare always depended for thdr socrees 
^srfy opon the dore ^ totbaate reUtWup. exbting between the 
tew'Jjcrs and pupik. When a teacher brea and woei* with the aame 
f^P °* P«P^ *8 day fcr a year or more she «mh to bow thew and 

mUjvIu^DerdT^ *^**- to ^* e * n> todividuai capacitiea, 

bhcant fact ors ioreired in their school progretoto^^e»T^^ ij±j 
onuirauiuty enrirooment become fatmha r to the teachers of 
e^W All dthb esc* ns that not ody are there teacher* fa a 
P«Won to dreerre and jadge the daily edocational 

oreere, and failure* d the popik fa theftr chargN, bat « 

aebona and smukr types d objectire mbifa u are 

Mtarml pan d a normal, friendly papii-toach nr relationship. Lj thb 
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Kttit| ndb tinv m tving bmkm of edooatxmal progress and stand- 
aniixatjon as the Cuaepe Unit never gained a foot -bold. More progress 
he# *bo bean made in the ele*a«tarv school to o»«xmae Btaaningjoae 
lymbult of marking than m the secondary scboola 

To be rut secondary edura Uuc with its em phaut upon subject -matter 
departments ImfKm, its easy tradw* and tu fragmrautioci of the 
school day and year, present# learning situation# ver* different from those 
of ibe < ' -W nxn iirt »rHo»d- Bat need thee# be so different F .Are three 
trapping* borrowed chiefly from the college level of education essential 
or desirable la mo inm secondary education? Some fundamental but 
tardy changes to effect closer pupd-t&sclv'f reUti>ia*h#pe are now taking 
place ui the daily and tiw over -all programing of secondary school pupil* — 
longer penoda, core programs, more esaphaaw on bamerousi programs 
and teacher*, iatemre study o£ owe or two isbjectj at a ume, and lire like. 

Any efforts to reeumbr the Me of the Carnegie l ait could profitably 
rewtody the pupil appraisal and peanrtwi practices employ ed in the ele- 
mentary schools or, better yet, throughout the entire system of elnuratarj 
and sroundary e&mtsttkm Cautmnity of instruction and pro gress rethm 
tK.p «^Ba a i«ttna should be the go*L The elementary schools are oaf 
only close at hand far study by the secon dary school leader*, but m mint 
remea these leaders and their staff i already have had experience in these 
There would aoem to be math pr omise lew ma k mg desirable 
changes n the an of the Garnrgpe Unit through dose* dtstifaitkn of 
the secondary schools with the alum m.ury spools. This could do much 
to off-set the rnftnrrvn* opoo the high school of the fragmented, credit 
» v stern borrowed from the colleges. 

To be sere, there are those who advocate at the high -school level a 
reiiral break with the fandamratai objectives and pruned tires used in 
ths dmestuy They want the high ahook to gits* the aca- 

rli — fr. subject -centered type of program stressed is tbe colleges- They 
wShog to mmihsiiir drill, ho m ewo rk, and eorapukaoo to bring 
dl youth op In a common Level of performance-. If Urge numbers of 
pupils arc tmaide to achieve, this level of performance, or if they can profit 
little from the courses prescribed, they have the choice of repeated failures 
or dropping out of school. What happens to such youth them u of snail 
mm g tu tk»M advocates just so long as the preconceived standards of 
Uwrwiwg are maintained. Such a policy h obviously contrary to making 
seooedary od ne at io n available to *L 

QuaUtittv* Appnhtl Through Examinations 
and Taste 
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where oomp*retiv«]y few youth ere •elected for thfe level of education, 
rigid examination;, Loth oral tod written, are given when the pupil h 
chosen for such education at 10 to 12 yean of age. Similar examination* 
recur from time to time as secondary education progre ss es . Since their 
porpoee is to select the most capable boy* and giri*, -and wood out tboee 
who for various reasons are not considered drnrabie candidate* for higher 
edwatkm, the examination system » rigorous, impersonal, ami fhksl fo 
character. It follows that where such examinations are emphasised that 
they too often come to be regarded as an ordeal to be feared and avoided, 
if possible. Moreover, such examinations tend to influence both the 
content of the coarse* taught ami the methods of teaching employed. 
Indeed, they tend to cast over the entire system of education an author* 
rtarian infiaenoe alien to American principles. Schools under such an 
influence usually reach what they test and live under the shadow of 
this influence. 

Because the secondary schools of the United States have borrowed 
freely from Europe it is to be expected that the examinations and resting 
instruments and proeesses used there should significantly those 

used in secondary education here. Fortunately they have had more of 
a nuisance than real value. Secondary education here has never been 
so highly selective. The aim has increasfogfy been to serve all youth 
rather than squeeze them oat of the high school. The tremendous varia- 
tions in learning capacities and rates have long been reoognked, and the 
hfea of de m a ndin g of all the same mastery of subject-matter or skills 
has been regarded as inconsistent with the fundamental purposes of 
secondary education, ^ 

In the brat high schools of the United Stares examinations and tests 
have net been regarded aa "the court of last appeals." They have been 
used not to bar youth from entering high school or to east them out, bat 
to do a better job of teaching, to understand them, to note ad guide 
there progress, and to discover thee strengths and weaknesses. They 
have also been used to supplement tbe u«6 of the Carnegie Unit k de- 
termining qualifications to enter college. 



There have always been leaders k American secondary education who 
have forested that greater use should be made of comprehensive examina- 
tion* and tests and less emphasis given to «reh arbitrary and quantita- 
tive measures as the Carnegie Unit. TTkeseJeaders have contended that 
h is possible to devise and use teats k sochj* way as to measure leammg 
progress more objectively and to do this without ’creating the arbitrary 
conditions prevailing where subject-mkairhreis are need axdusiva^. 
The benevolent me of objective teats and socles has a long history k 
the United State* Tbu devekpmenl is too Well known to need ekhota- 
tknhere. The rating of some highlights may, however, he belpfui ,, 

For many yean the secondary schools have used 
with the Carnegie Unit to gangs die pupils* progress toward graduation. 
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la 1909 the CEEB mmiimocriy t pml to the standard defined 
by the Carnegie Unit and endorsed it* immediate am by h* member 
colleges. However, thh organhutioa adjusted its philosophy and it* teats 
to the changin g times . Up to 1916 it multiplied the of Its teats 

with the proliferation of subject-matter cour s es until m many m 18 
separate examinations were offered. After this date it adopted a "New 
Plan” of comprehensive examinations as an alternate procedure. This 
plan continued the essay-type of examinations, bat eut the number to 
tom tor any one candidate and gave a broader iadbrpretatkm to any given 
field. The New Flan C omprehe nsive Examinations symbolised a shift in 
educations! thought — "An evolution from rigidity to flexibility, from 
n arrowness to breadth, from emphasis on contest to on choice 

(25).” The new choice m subject-matter examinations gave leas 
to memorisation and mare to intelligent reasoning and rim ability to 
correlate materials in broad fields of study. • 

Oilier far-reaching improvements were made over dm years by CEEB. 
In 1926 the Scholastic Aptitude Teat was initiated to measure such neg- 
lected fields of teaming as ethical behavior, mental alertness, functional 
nae of foreign languages, sod problem -solving. In 1934 thia organisation 
recommended "indication” of the "obsolescent hard and fast” Carnegie 
Unit as representing exposure to a coarse for 120 clock home rather ♦!«*■ 
a measured amount of achievement. In 1942 the essay -type of question 
gsve way to (a) Scholastic Aptitude tests and (b) other objective terns of 
selected commo n elements taught in the various high schools at the 
country. Bach objective tests were prepared not only for candidates 
aseking college admission, but for the V-12 Navy program, for national 
scholarship contests, and in 1951 for draft deferment. 

Several organisations other than the CEEB have also long been working 
on the problems involved in finding better pro ce dure s sad instrum ents for 
I™*®* P°P*l ,ft prof*®** through high school, his preparation for col- 
lege work, and his selection for eoQege entrance. It was a natural devel- 
opment, therefore, that efforts should be made to brfcag about closer 
understanding and cooperation among each t geadeo In 1947 ibeoo 
efforts took tangible form u a merger of the testing activities of the 
American Council on Educatio n, the Carnegie Foundation for 'the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and the GEES. A new o r gani s at ion resulted, 
known ss the Educational Testing Service (21). While eadb of the ooop- 

at the b eg inn in g raeerved the right to withdraw 


on a 


big that its continuance Is 
ETS, and those projected, 
timely the faulty methods 
Unit. 
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Tlnii tbe GEES and similar organisations, although primarily eon- 
oemed with ooflege admission problems at the beginning, hare played a 
major role to developing comprehensive examinations which, whetHuDy 
developed, will eventually diagnoee a c cu r ately not only the indiVidnal 
high*choal graduate’s scholastic achievements bat also his **p*chv to 
•oooeed both to college and to Kfs. .The umverthiee and eoDegr* are 
cooperating in these efibrts. Insofar aTtbese efforts aocceed such dam. 
matioDi can supplement and largely displace the Carnegie Unit. I 
The direction of the emphaa* in the several developments here reviewed 
has oonmstently been away from concern with the subject-matter field* 
•* mch, which ton tonody regarded as con st it utin g die nmnnno of 
secondary education. More reaHatieefforu are now being made to develop 
measuring instruments winch will mote accurately evaluate all types of 
de arab k learning*. Tbe following major principles and objectives for 
more eomprehstofive evaluation program* in the high school* are inherent 
in many of the proposals of such leaden in thia field a* Diederich, Dreseel, 
Uodqain, Segd, Smith, Traxier, Tyh*, Wrightstooe, and others: j 

LTtoplmaRmnlattob^edMctk^i^toMphyeftlwseheoL / 

itfemads. *> loot! mod of ti« *cW3 for wbid» 

S. It must la voire s* may of the staff os posaUe. 

4. It Knut be eontiaaraalj revised cud kept up to date. 



•. Bruits at *S mm |b« nna ha merd w l wmhri rjy hi a rm frsfi s s i f system 
. sod become avsikUe to al p sm wis involved ia tbe iastractioeal^to^asi. 
10. Hie poplfe sod Ac genera] public mast corns to know the pkn sad mdm 
tend why k is n ee d e d end how it wosks. 

High- School Credit for NoncKassroom Loamlngs and 
GS0 Testa , 

Tbe problem of evaluating what youth already knows before beginning 
a given course of instruction has always been of concern to good teachers in 
berth high sdkxds and oollogea. They have not only wanted to know where 
and how the unknown could best be tied to the knowledge the individual 
leaenpr «h»ady possessed when a course of instruction to begun, but they 
haws sought tn avoid spending time on Dacha* pursuits. Repetition of 
•tedyptcjecto or the assignment <& work which has already beeff Mastered 
by individusl pujala baa been recognised by them as Hkdy to havwout- 
o osaea worse th an just a waste of time. They knoW that such a process 
destioystout^enocaunagssbadwwkhabata, mad tends to breed mischief. 
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Teacher* have long tried to do something about the knowledges and 
skill* already possessed by in dividual pupil* by eacnwwf them is put or 
m whole from certain course*. Pte-te*i« have been given by good toadhws 
to help both than and their pupil* to know where they stood from the 
beginning. Bat the granting of a cndh or a C azuegte Unit for what had 
already beet learned ia atill widely regarded by mom aa a radical innova- 
tion, if not aa a repreheewhj* practice. To allow such credit for informa- 
tion or sk2k acquired without devoting to tham ceruin period* of daw- 
room tuna ia thought of m lowering the itandard a , or giving *oanethmg 
lor nothing. Tina wtaatkm ia an obvious oo toowi of the am p had * upon 
the quantitative rather than the qualitative evaluation of pupil progress. 
When evidence of time served ia oenfu ae d with the acqiaaitfem of knowl- 
edges or skills, lea rump acquired o otaw i e of the aehool or elaseroam are 
discounted. • 

The following recent statement by Galea Junta (45) hi the foreword 
to a study by David Segei abowa tbe pertinence to thi* etsdy of the 
variouaacbeme* propoeed for evaluating ad granting advanced standing 
or credits on evidence of nech-cUaaroom le a rnin g *; ) 

Tbs whoh WMpt of the Canals On* la WK«d*{r s i fnnMl t n. at law* far 
adults. Is inv ol v e d . Ahhomgh anj at the stmt Ngafotfaw and iwwamriiriom 
tor eqalvalmcy of yghecbwl «wdit aatod ia tfab fc tBs t l * asv pri w nfty fol w IH 
for reteraas, there m frowiof oat of this atperbeee a rw%»tin i > that .far those 
wbo bare jsowiri secondary school age there awrt be wt i 
tdocatkod experiences mi training «bek bate sM earn 

l2 lolmfawtf 

Mag iefamUe akwantfaw far h. 

While this and the bollctin to which it ref er s , {unit to adnhs 

and to "eqmvakat competencies^ tbe Idea of eva hi a tfog and. granting 
high -school credit through examinations for certain oat -of -school foam- 
ings, they recognise the need "to hberaHse” the evaluation proe eaa— ad 
to find a "defensible alternative’* to the Carnegie Unit. 


acquired in the classroom, they cannot co n t inue to i 
learnings acquired elsewhere . Granting credit for nothing, unwarranted 
acceleration of the pupQ’a progress through tbe high school, and other 
similar outcomes which are feared by many, are not of base concern here. 
Any undesirable ou tee nies rwahng from die granting, of credit for 
certain out-of-eohool foarningg, for example, can always be ofttt by such - 
wfogiiards as guiding the pupils involved’ toward I m port a nt learnings 
other than those which they already possess. To pot it <hffer«atly, if 
It Is derivable st aQ eosi for papfi* in gNea age groops fol 
in the high school, foe 
having foe greatest usefulness to each pspfl rather than to requhe tbe 

1 «'< 
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'Hie e merg e n ce toward the end of World War II of the Gamal Educa- 
tion Development Test aa an equivalency eramination for the high- 
•chool diploma can have gnat significance in supplementing the nae 
of the r^nnye Unit aa a mease of measuring the progr eaa of youth 
through high school. Moet of the State* have since 1945 rec ommen ded 
the use of time teeta to evaluate the learning*, experience*, and skill* 
acquired by the young men in die Armed Force*. Many of the Service- 
men had left high school before graduating, creating not only gap* in. the , 
progress of their formal education, hut leaving these without certificate* 
of high vrhfy 0 attendance or ooliege entrance. It was recognised that * 
these young people had learned a great foal while in foe service through 
special courses of instruction given on military post*, through eorreapood- 
ence course*, through travel, and through many other maturing expe- 


In December 1945 tbi .American Council on Education organised a 
Pranmiaakm on Accreditation of Service Ex pe r i enc e s . This Comm > n e o n 
was formed at the request of the Advisory Commit tee of the U. S. Armed 
Force* Institute and the Joist Army -Navy Committee on Welfare and- 
Recreation. It was financed by a aobetantiaJ grant by foe Ca rne g i e 
Corporation. Th* purposes of this Commission were (1) to act as a 
coordinating agency among foe fedooatioaal institutions, the regional 
accrediting amonationtii State departments of education, and similar 
agencies c oncerned with evaluating Service exp e rie n c e s ; (2) to m a i nta in 
Uaiam with USAFI and other educ ati on a l program* of foe military 
■ services; and (3) to gather mid disseminate information concerned with 
foe policies of foe high school and foe college# for accepting such evafoa- 


1 Tfea Irfog of these evaluative matramenta was oodertaken by aoch 
outstanding leaders (15) in this field m E. F. Iiadqmat , R. W. Tyler, 
and E. G. WiflUmson, yThe mstrameat* formed came to be known aa 
General Educational Development Teat* (GED Testa for short). These 
terns were forked not only to mea s ur e learn i ngs of the regular school 
subjects, hut as stated in the mann a f , 



the Mg h school and foe other at foe ooliege level. Hie high-achool krrel 

* to foe ’ " * ‘ ’ 
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tugfa school Mctiou hu Dwn, osed not only to determine w 1mu » 
returning Tctmn sboold be placed fa the high -school program, bat to 


r6 ^ ,t * n f *° the nature and nee of these testa hare been ptthRthrid by i 

afsadea as the American Council on Education, the National' AmodalJon 
of Secondary -School Prindpak, and the Office of Education (IS, 13a, 20, 
43,45). These provide far-reaching evidence to Aow the reitabfity of 
_| three ftMWMrt we, their correlation with high -school work, their neeftd 
^ees far determmfaf abffity to do eoBege work and the Ifae. 




^7 ®tod fa connection with the educational achievem ents of adults 
other than Teterana especially in relation to high-school credits and eqair- 


. Most ol the States and Territories hare developed definite p^efa 
«m«n»d with bow » fat* may ho eflufaBy o»d b T tlw Uhl, • 
ud colleges within their borders. A recent report entitled, "Afxredha- 
tion Pohcks of State Departments of Edacation for the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences of Mfihary Personnel," (15) provides the fol- 
lowing summary: * * , 

A— Types of educational experiences recoBmieaded by the Chief State 
School Officers for granting high-echool credits to servioement 
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While the GED tests may not be completely usable la their present 
form m • means of evaluating out-of -school and in -school Ua.r>mg« of 
high -school pupils, they pro ride an excellent example of Vbat may be 
done. Moreover, the extensive experience of State d ^HU ftmnnte of 
education and ether school authorities have had with these mate should 
provide a good background and objective date for determining what 
further progress should be made in relation to this problem ami how to go 
about it. It is certain that careful safeguards would have to be provided 
ij such a device fa the GED tests should come into use. For 

exnppfe. many comparable forms of equivalent testa would have to 
befome available. The tests probably should sot he allow ed to fafl into 
the hands of the popth or other unauthorised persons (or study and 
transmission to others. They orabably should not be copied by anyone. 
They should of course, be administered only by persons trained and 
authorised to do so; standards, time factors , other conditions maitiil 
to insuring reliability would have to be 
It would seem obvious hum the fact that 
rr as fully used to evaluate the educational progress of veterans and adults 
that their adaptation to pupils who are ready for high -school graduation 
should not involve very radical departures. Likewise, if it Is deriraUe to 
develop and use special instruments for evaluating the of 

veterans and adults without regard to Carnegie units, why should not 
similar genera] purpose instruments he devised and used far evaluating 
from time to time the learning* high -school boys and girls have a heady 
acquired, regardless of where or hour they war* IrumufT H the scares 
achieved mi GED teats have served veterans and oth er as valid 

of probable success la college and a industry, co ul d not riailar 
serve similar purpose* when achieved by high^odhool pofdh? In 
any esse, certain careful experiments relating to such test* should probably 
be nndertaken as sooo as possible to determine the extant to width their 
findings can predict sueon* of high -school pupOs la college and la fife 
geaerafiy. Indeed, ammdenbk attention is already being gives to 
development* along these hw*. 

H»e C rummies ion oo Accr edit st ioc of 8 c r v ice Experiences (15a) ha* 
recently pu hhAed a report showing the extent to which 1,511 eoliegBa and 
uni v e r sitie s of the United States accept avid mtx oi mhdut k te am 
advanced study through GED tests. The mstttatkas are grouped by 
States and the data are precepted ia tabular form. The fallowing table 
briefly summarise* the rephes to certain peftaant ijnrstinsis aa pplisd by 
Whitworth, Director of the " 
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Improv'd Marking and Recording of Pupil Progress In 
Rdatkn to tilt Camoglt Unit v 


If the k^h w h eeh are to meaaui n and record the Iwnfag pr o gw of 
their pupds in way* more valid andmeamngfal than the Carnegie Unit, 
they must devise and install better instrument! and procedures lor theee 
purposes than are now commonly used. Mach thought is being given to 
this problem and some p r omising schemas have been proposed. Such 
devices mast a c curately m iss ive aB types of useful knowledges sad skill 
provided by the various programs of these schools; they nat be simple 
eoougb to be understood by all persons o oacanmd — teach er s , pa pH*, and 
parents; and they most be generally acceptable to dm colleges, the 
ptayere, or others who wiD ose there new devioea for appraising the i 
p lishm s nt * in the high schools of all pupils at 

exEttiptes wffl BMfa i i of ^ p y^ ^ r ^ js * J 

Die&erkk't Profit* Intkt Many high schools are now workin g on the 
problem of devising a more comprehensi v e and aaoanmgful plan than the 
Carnegie Unit for evaluating the progress of ysnth through the Ugh 
school*. Owe each scheme, advocated by Disdarich (16), is known as the 
Profile Index. It attempts to net forth a procedure for evaluating "the 
following major values or soeimflsl elements of the good fife.** 

A. 

esUfas Isral i 

This Take iretada s s, shelter, etc.) sad neats] 
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Under these major value* or amentia! element* of a good fife Diederieh 
has listed certain con tinTK«a\>bjecti ves in terms of knowledge, (kills, 
habits, interests, and attitudes which are bettered; to in cre ase the chances 
of the pupil to attain these values both individually and ooflec tiv e l y. 
The objectives proposed are greater than any one school would want to 
use. Indeed, to make the scheme workable each school A o ald Ante 
these objectives in its own w ord * ami make sure that it was meanagfol 
in it* own community. Skills are then arranged for prog ra m evaluation, 
extending from seco to 100 with the former marked "weak** and the 
Utter "strong.” The following objectives and ttulU, set forth in relatiaQ to 
Dr. Diederieh *■ "A** value, "life-maintenance," (18) are here reproduced 
as illustrative: 

A. LIFE-MAINTENANCE 
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Far etch of the other fire nhea, dtnfl ar obj e eriree or hhmi are 
Dtoderich. Km fully explained km wboie plan in the varioae 
He WBBiia w tbe scheme in the foOowio| worth: 

a i tbe i m e U opmmt mi tbetr popik. d, Trtrbm A«.y lotted 

' oi Lb* tnliyl d tboM obereetvWtioe «U th rrwr the th 

mi «t*y*i beppliww* . both m tn«iiridu*k tsd m ■ McWty. Tbe auiWtioe ci 

« P»t ded a# vhwhle mwidmmem vffl com in by dhmJel^T 

be getbared bum a wil ly. It dwM tutVi tbe -r^r^-s mi 

temrhmr. It tbnU «m to H tkrt the iriboH Iwo la to eeuMbn, 

I wWi lb* a— bat oi tbe objectrr* or ob}*cttT*. to wb*b it reive 
1 (a. • paMMflt rook) for the degfe* dt mtteim- 

kUkWo It ebcvid « 4 k« ovteu> (ivt tbe eri- 
tbe aid of 

Tbe Ptatie Imdmt wifi both i 

H «^bt to bo 

>di 

TTie bet sentence quoted from DierWirh indicates that fa is mot 
•arily tbo intent of bie scheme to replace or abandon ouch meant of i 
mg and recording pupd educational p ro g r es s as the Ceratpe UdL Hie 
mm k to father and record store qualitative ir formation about the pupils, 
t»Beeb>tkwBi..B l ^. l i|j r *w^^ nvm ^j tt ^ Tt tai yn preside the tnarfrri 
with more meaningful guides for doing this. 

Umhmmty of CHtmft l nfownfcry SckoeL — Many high school* are 
roorga iri d iif that periodica l reporta to the paptfo and the parents with a 
to keproyrnd vaAeMMa& mg oi thrr frtTpTi j i m gr tee in U i arntng The 

etaipp l rv, A, B, C, or limiting theee only to certain traditional subject- 
Butter hedda. Tl ft forni higtj b i ftiT s it tn tin nrpiillj lm| i nu nai i ihu 
certain "all school object! res of the student" be emphasmed by every 
of every subject or activity throughout Ms entire pr o gr a m of 



The 10 "aB school objectives of the student" here fisted have bees 
agreed upon by the faculty, stude nt s, and parents of the Chicago Labo* 
ratory School aa important in continuously evaluating all papAs at intervals 
throughout tbe year. (See form need.) fabhaada appear Bade? some of 
the major hems. Them were we tte d oat to mate such as important 
halting objective as "Uaoe tans whety" mare meaningful to all concerned. 
Each te a cher aa s mno s le s pen d hait y for each of these 10 .objectives and 
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This plan recognise* that a pupil's progress most be measured not only 
in relation to the knowledge and skills he already p o s ses s es at a given tirm. ' 
but also- in relation to his ability. It was believed to be more helpful and* 
intelligent to scale learning progress in such meaningful terms as "out- 
standing,” ’’satisfactory ,” "partially satisfactory ” and ‘‘unsatisfactory,” 
than to continue to use such abstract grades a* A, B, C, or , uc j, unrealistic ‘ 
distinctions as. percentages. Teachers wishing to communicate further 
helpful information to the pupils and parents on the over-aTKobjectives of a 
given pupil are urged to add such additional comments as they may wish 
to make in the space provided. 

On the opposite page of the 2-page folder (see copy reproduced) e ach > 
teacher records similar qualitative information on the progress made in the 
particular objectives of each subject-matter course or project activity the 
student is pursuing. These specific objectives are developed within the 
various departments of the school — English, math ema tic s, e tc. 

Again the reportingscbeme provides for rapid checking in terms of the 
four meaningful gradations already mentioned. It also provides fix- 
additional comments and a summation of the various U^ming achieve* 
menu in each department during the particular period cov^d by each 
report. The nine subheads listed on the sample card for the field of 
English illustrate this. Some other departments sf the University 
of Chicago Laboratory School use more subheads and some less. Other 
objectives regarded as commonly understood by all were not listed by 
the English Department. 

An interesting aspect of the plan followed at this school is that two 
copies of each report are edit borne, one to be returned to the teacher for 
filing and the other to be kept by the parents for references and comparison 
throughout the year, or indeed, for the entire time that the pupil attendgfc 
this school. The hope is that the interest of the parents in their child’s 
progress through the school will be repeatedly slated so that they will 
increasingly participate with the school in helping the child to understand 
himself and to cooperate in furthering his^educational progress. 

It is evident that to be successful any plan calling for much gathering 
of additional information for each child, like the one just descri bed, will 
of necessity involve additional amounts of time and clerica l work. The 
complexity and cost of the scheme must, of coarse, be against 

the need to gather the wide variety of qualitative measures of pupil 
progress involved and the use made of than. It must not he so wuripl^ 
as to defeat itself by making it either too difficult to understand or too 
cumbersome to manage from the standpoint of the work entailed. Some 
clerical help will probably be needed in any qualitative sdbeme of evaluat- 
ing pupil progress. But it should not* he forgotten that pupils **« 
profitably work with their teacher* on such a plan. The whole purpose 
is to make the evaluation of the pupil’s progress more eomprehenavfe, 
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naore meaningful, and more helpful to aB concerned, and pupil participa- 
tion can become mi effective means to tboae ends. It would, of cou r s e, 
be much easier lor a teacher to assign an arbitrary grade, of say C, in tody 
the College-preparatory subject* the pupils are taking. However, each 
grades would not only hide more than they would reveal about what is 
learned and not learned in die total school situation, but being subjective 
hi character, such grades asm frequently unfair in that they fail to show 
what ia either expected of each pupil or what progress be is making 
toward a variety of desired gods. One of the greatest shortcomings of 
tlie arbitrary letter or percentage grades which usually accompany the 
Carnegie Unit, even m specific subject-matter fields, ia that the most 
important aspects of li fe wo rk habits, related skills, and application to 
life — are ether completely f or g ott e n by the teacher or vaguely left to 
haphasard methods of evaluation. Such significant concomitant learn- 
ings -growing out of the mastery of the selected subjects — emotional 
control, character, moral and spiritual values — are often not evaluated 
either. 

tiifh-Sehool Graduation and tin Carnegie Unit 

How finally to sum up and certify dearly and honestly the differences 
in what and bow much pupils learn in the course of their 4 years of high- 
scbool attendance has long ponied ed nos tors. When secondary educa- 
tion liras selective 1 and primarily college-preparatory in purpose, it followed 
the ample expedient of fading tboae who did not measure #p and refuting 
to grant them a diploma. With the growing emphasis upon universal 
and compulsory secondary education, and with the growing recognition 
that regardless o i their best efforts many pupils are incapable of mastering 
some of the required cour se s , the problems centering about* the panting 
of credfts and diplomas became mads more complex. It became evident 
that to compel inch a youth to attend high school and then to offer him 
courses which were beyond his capacity was productive of negative 
educational results often contributing to maladjustment and delinquency. 
An attempt to solve tboae pr o b le ms brought forth a variety of new func- 
tional courses and electives; courses with the sum titles often were as- 
signed different subject-matter; or lower achievement standards were 
adopted few some pupils, especially in the required courses. 

j With these changes, high -school graduation and diploma re quirem ents 
obviously had to be revised. Some secondary school leaders frankly ad- 
vocated the panting of a diploma after 4 years of high-school attendance, 
asking only that the pupil make an booeat effort in the required sabjccts 
and that be repeat or substitute in the event of failure in elective courses. 
Such school suthoritiea reasoned that if was better to retain youth in 
school until 18 if possible, or until he oopld find gainful employment, 
rather than to fail or drop him and thu abandon him to idkmesa. In- 
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crossed use of machine production, u well aachanges in the attitude of 
organised labor, supported the** procedure* by generally doting employ, 
meat to youth until after high -school graduations at least mit»1 they h *d 
passed titer eighteenth year. > 

Some high school leaden objecting to the tt time 4 emng 4 gB w haw 
for graduation advocated different p r og r am s of instruction for different 
yoOth ooflege -preparatory, general, homemaking, industrial, agricol- 
tnral, business — and a distinctly different diploma for each. Other* 
suggested that high -school graduation and diplomas be granted only to 
those drawing high academic scholarship and that "school dealing certif- 
ies te* n be given to those showing lest scholarly attainments. 

These various differentiations axe (ejected hy many retiring m eolation 
to high -school graduation and diploma problems because they are regarded 
as und e m ocratic. They argue that it is the bssic tuh of th es e mImmIi m 
forther the greatest possible educational growth rad p r o gre as of ever y 
youth, and that this can be accomplished only when they take into ac- 
count each pupil's ability to leant, and also what he already knows. 
Moreover, the growing emphasis upon a co mp reh e nsive general education 
during the high-school period, rather than technical and serai-profeerional 
specialisation, is regarded hy many aa inconsistent with the granting of , 
diplomas in specialized fields. 

Hie answer growing oat of the changes in the Carnegie Unit proposed 
in this report accept! neither the time-serving scheme of promoting chiefly 
on the basis of age nor the multiple, specialised diploma scheme aa a 
solution satisfactory to modem secondary education. A procedure be- 
lieved to he sounder than either^ those abeam h a dual dr pW,» pU» - 
described herewith. It is proposed (1) that s formal diploma be granted • 
to each pupil who has attended high school regularly for a required mm- 
her of yean and has done his best wink three, and (2) that his 
(preferably on the reverse side) be accompanied by a qualitative statement 
M i nim a r ising aO the positive a chieve m e nts the pupil's cumulative record 
may show. 

The first assumes, of c oar s e , that tire ofierfags and technique* 

of the school are geared to the needs and capacities of each pupil, and that 

every effort is made to create the more favorable ctipatas posable fo? the 
greatest possible educational growth and development of pupil. 
The second part of the plan sesame* that hi keeping with the pr o ce dure * 
already described la tins report, the pupil's cumulative record has regu- 
larly and frequently motived objective and descriptive data showing all 
of his si g nifica nt achievements, both those of the classroom and non* 
daasrocm types. It also assumes that these ssvexal types of data have 
been carefully analysed by competent school authorities and reduced to 
the briefest «nd most wMfaig fel twwf , To be specific, such information 
would summariz e the positive aspects of the pupil’s scholastic interests 
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cad achievements, his leadership qualities, Us work habits, his ability to 
rfwk with others. Ids health and safety habits, his sense of responsibility. 
Us emotional controls, and any specialised skills be may have developed 
or demonstrated, Soch a qualitative summary would also show clearly 
that there is much more information in the pupil’s record which is regarded 
as of soch private character as to be made available to others only on the 
written request of the graduate, and them only to those qualified to receive 
and use it— other school authorities, employment personnel officers. Civil 
Service Commission, etc. 

Hie suggestion that only positive and constructive information become 
part of die Ugh •school diploma is based upon die probability that most 
any youth may at some tim e make a mistake or exhibi t shortcomings 
which are likely to be corrected as he matures. These should obviously 
not be permitted to prejudice the youth’s future or embarrass and handi- 
cap him in seeking a job. Moreover, only those who are competent and 
authorised to get further data fro m his record should be showed to do eo, 
and then only under the guidance of the school authorities. This provision 
would guard against misuse as well as assure that all the data are seen in 
proper perspective. 

Colleges obviously could gain a great deal more objective information 
about the Competence of a given applicant for enrollment from the plan 
here proposed than is now commonly provided by the diploma, pupil 
rank order, and transcript of Carnegie Units and subject-matter maria. 
All of these art in the last analysis derived from the time-serving m easu re 
bare under question. Soch derived date obviously cannot rise above the 
quantitative sources or yield information on the significant qualitative 
factors suggested by this report. 

The problems of who shall attend and graduate from high school and 
with what credentials have been widely discussed. The beet high schools 
have already made significant changes m this regard. Others are carry- 
ing on experiments looking toward policies winch will be more just and 
me a ningfu l to all concerned. But extensive additional research needs yet 
to be done hi tine field. Acceptable grading principles (40) along the 
following lines are, howev er , emerging: 

L AB youti i wt s hla g to nt a l high school s hould have aa opportunity to do so 
mnil at least 18 yeses of age. 

a- Edueaticoal progruae Appropriate to tho need* tad dhilitio, of *11 .hould be 
provided. 4 , . 

S. The did objectives of the high school should be to help youth to impravo 
Ms aaefthansar tad Bee better la fa. 

4. Conditions wtdda the schools should help el youth towsrd mufanuB eoooeae 

A Vhsa un de r those ■pddas tho pad aad Ids s chool reach a point of 

fHmmkypf fftiarUK- lib# ima do I D tUai "tfw a |n warran t kin ftarthaf 

«tar. ^ ..bjartivoy Q f hU iis-ntv • I* should ho ngteded as attained 
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6. When appropriate pw ya at b wu eda i m f ori deJ far *B, pnpfla «b 

h»w pot forth their beet t fe i t t abosid hr graduated; those who hm aM pot 
forth good efforts, especially is dwthe c ourses , should sot as nsgule 

•ebook, apprenticeship progress, etc. 

7. The graduation c er tificate or dfploaw should re o ofh e si sseeutisi types at 
learning and should ooutain or refer to qualitative data which an ohjeetire and 
meaningful in character, and mpplensented from the penis want record on kgiti- 
mate demand. 

& After graduation, opportunities for part-time, coetinuatioo education should 
begin for many of the graduate*. 

9. ftr those needing financial aid to stay in high school, work pregrame and 
aixnilar farms of botp ahouid ba providad especially daring the awapuiaery attend- 
ance period. 

10. Every effort p o o ribk should be made to involve the general public, aaperia&y 

the parents, both in effecting the changes n ee d e d in high-school graduation and 
Ji r 1 ~ — 1 V lilnrtn iii ti ii g irtiat thsss rhmgr a mnaa 

High School-College Agreements and the Carnegie 
Unit 

Time is growing evidence that high school-college agreements an being 
organised in various States with a view to giving the secondary school 
leaden greater freedom to change the programs of instruction a nd idbis* 
istrative practices in keeping with modern needs. While th—e agree- 
ments are more concerned with freedom from required subject-matter 
patterns long imposed upon the high schools by the colleges and univer- 
sities, they tend to have the effect of emphasising the gaiWing <rf more 
qualitative evidence relating to pupil achievements and minimising each 
quantitative measures as the Carnegie Unit. A brief review of meat 
aspects pLauch agreements will illustrate these developments. 

Michigan. — O ne of die most highly dev e loped plmm of this Mail is dm 
Michigan Secondary School-College A greem e n t Fla (58). Mom »»*f 
200 high schools and all the t mi var si t i es and colleges of this State now 
operate aqder this Plan. It hm not only freed the memb er high sebook 
from the domination of req u ire d mad often arbi t rar y ^oHege-cmrance 
courses, but to a lesser degree it hm created a favorable atmosphere far 
improving the programs ami practices of all the high schools of the State. 

This arrangement was the product of cooperation and e xteenfve study 
by the leaders at both the osHege and high school levels. Hm j far mrr 
agreed to waive special course requirements and patterns lor graduates of 
member high schools provided that: (1) Only the more able wen 

recommended fb r college attendance} (2) imp r o ved mote complete 
records were kept for each; (3) e on t iamm a n ^ntiw ww hulng fmdff of 
the school's purposes, curriculum*, and proc es ses (St fastr - u c tiup ; (4) con- 
tinuous follow-up studies woe made of fanner pupils — early leavers, 
graduates, and college entrants; ad (5) a con tinu o u s program of edaca- 
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tioeal and vocational guidance was ntafritameri, especially during tbs 
senior year. 

Thb program gave riae to a co mmitte e on which the State College 
AawcUtkm, the State Secondary SgM Association, and the State 
Dt^artnieit of Education are repr&ted. Una committee receives 
aoi evaluate* data presented by new applicant*, visits the member 
schools as needed, and consults on mutual problems a nting. Thes e 
activities have resulted fat st i mul ating ( 1 ) more coowohation and under- 
standing between the high schools and the coUdgea, ( 2 ) closer adaptation 
of the high -school programs to the needs of individual pupils and com- 
m unities, (3) more sharing of mioanatioa and experience* with other 
i f h Q< d s i (4) more cooperative research and «nd ( 5 ) 

improved instruction and guidasce program*. 

Illinois, In ITtmo ia a representative committee for Cooperative Ac tion 
by Secondary Schools and Colleges has been at work for some years. 
Certain guiding principles have been de ve lop ed jointly to set forth the 
respective rcspo naTIa lilie s of each relating to the pew ooDege-admfoaion 
rfejufaiauenti. These led to the following reedfamendation by this 
Committee (54): 


la the Mght of these principles, it is recommended that (for niimteirm to 
geacnl eaStp week) the colleges adopt a dmi— inn poli ci e s which do not specify 
the come* the atadenta are to take in high school, hot specify the kind# of com- 
potent* to he revoked of entering stadcata. Thera ha* hem mcoaive research on 
^hakhd* of compete n c e which am pood predictors of eoDep mtoem*. The 
foOowfeg lv* idtahen he seed by a on Urge m naris rs itj so provide the beet 
pred^oa of the p eoha H a mce— of the student In enflsge . work: Score* on a 
•ehofome aptitude teat, a tact of critical reeding, * test of writing drill, a simple 
math ematical teat, and evidence that the atojept has an latrilectaal interest »nd 
mmm ^fsctJ 1 ■ stndy habits aa dwwu by Ma'&riag taken at kaet 2 veers of work 
In one Said in high school in which bh grad os ware better' than 

Fm^ ^idr r^ ^to^m^ a* laigi mining, the Committee 



Minnesota. — M innesota organised a Canmaun on Higher Education 
® 1947. composed of repraaentative high*echool t college, lay leaders. 
Recognising that all yontfa going to fai^acbooleanmHlirnk their work or 

|^ >l ^"^‘‘^^tvfytiTprrparatimt forrnflfigti. tim Coaummioa 
cites tbs following joint problems sad baste Ids eooperatiod! (1) high- 
sdtool pupils need hdp frosa both the high schools and the colleges in 
F * — ** “4 faring into tbs eoBegea] (2) sack greater freedom as is 
prated the high schools impo s es vqpon tbaaa wspnatibiKti es for men 
Bdoamiiof tfarougfa State-tearing programs bothdnring and at the end 
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of the high-school program; (3) follow-up studies oi high-school and odBcge 
graduates should be made to uncover weslrnwes and needed imp r ov o - 
moxts in both programs; (4) more e ffe cti v e ways are needed for discover* 
ing add retaining superior students am] overcoming dHSmhiw due to 
distances and poverty; (5) for req ui red course patterns individualised 
programs of instruction based upon achievement*, special teats and 
inventories, work habits, character traits, etc-, should be substituted; and 
(6) closer articulation between school -college teaching personnel, guidance 
programs, and governing policies need to be developed. (52) 

Several States other than those wboSe plans were d es crib ed by way of 
illustration are working along sanflar lines to improve their procedures 
for evaluating high -school graduates for college entrance. The changes 
made by the high schools to give fees wnphasis to the C arn e gi e Units 
and more to qualitative types of evidenoe were recently summarised as 
follows by Fowler (50): 


L Gather more data oa each pupil tjbrpngh ehaeUats, seal—, paragraph ana- 
marie*, personality aketthe*. aammariee of iwn rliiwrruan achievement s, and 
other narrative data d es cribi ng motives, background*, ate. 

2. Aboiiab fixed pattern o t subject-matter raipiirniimte. warn her at aredHa, 
daaa pcrecntflen, etc., except when used ix> connection with other perttMst and 
more mnaningfiil data. 

S. limit entrance teats to reading, writing, and general aptitnd a a and use all 
other teat date chiefly tor guidance and pis p ern ml within the c o tt a ges . 

4. Change college-entrance procedures from kanfies for nrinfog etTwienta to 

A number of promising research projects and experiments have been 
laundied or projected to bring about better high achool -college relation* 
ships. These are concerned with such matters as: 

1. Determining epedfie strengths and mtefcnaaam oi sedating nnlige prapara- 
tery programs. 


students through co ll e ge s idling days, c onfere nces, guidatonie and tha like, 



6. Developing guidance programs within tha wnBigm with a view to hatter 
placement and a flmtmm* af odwnri» capable e rad ia te 


' . 

Much needs yet to be done to Im prove cooperative rwistinwhips 
between the bigb school and ceBepw aad to institute a better beds 
than the Carnegie Unit for s nlrmring p r ospective ooflege students. Some 
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of the accrediting associations (53), as trail aa individual college* and 
universities, have become increasingly aware of the inadequacies of that 
unit and the many other problems involved. Paramount a mon g these 
problems is the frank recognition by the colleges that modern high schools 
have a much bigger job to do than preparing youth for college entrance; •» 
that the secondary schools must be co ncer ne d with the many rather 
than the few; that success in college should be specifically determined 
and described; and that these two institutions are jointly responsible 
with the high schools for selecting and preparing youth for such success 
in college. Aa a result of these changes in attitude, emphasis by the 
colleges upon Carnegie Units is decreeing, and their do min ati on of the 
hi gh school* is weakening. 


\ 








CHAPTER V 


Summary: The Case For and 
Against the Carnegie UnK 

At THE TIME ol iu origin snd during the 6m deed, o t it. ahtau*, 
the Cunegie Unit ... . holpfnl device to high Kfaook sod 
tact. ,t »« the mfl«noe of the Cunegie U«t dm famed dtZn rid 
themKlve. of their own KoomUry school dtfwrtmonu .ndlnmedf. 
gr.du.Uon from . 4-yem high school u . preroqmshe for .dnusSTto 
“f**' - Ill ithis import the Cmnegie Unit rtrengthtued the high-ecbooTs 
role, furthered ns growth, ud cousolid.ted iu poritipu in th/Lericm 
educational s ystem. - 

But there many reasons why the Carnegie Unit is no lower so 

-^T 011 !" 7 ed ° cation * Tbe fundamental concept inherent in 
the JUnit that the . amount of time spent in the classroom studying . 
subject is a justifiable criterion of the measure of high -school wort^has 
erected a sort of iron curtain against the appraisal of high-school work 
in terms of competence and knowledge acquired 
The question nuy people «, «*mg tod.y b, “flu. „ „„ fco*. 
Khool pupil, preps red m their •tudie.r By iudf the f u-nriii 
rnunot *mwer Uu, queetion heroine it mw« . diSwWof quT 
turn, namely, Hate much time hare they derated to their studiJP 

This point of difference emphasises the ma jor m ! " 

discussion on the Carnegie Unit. 

For the purpose of easy reference, the authors 
outline of the Case For and Case Against the 


I* The Cam FOR the Camggfe UnK 


Unit: 


a brief 


A. Tbe Carnegie Unit created order oat at tW chaos h 
procedme exktiag before the adoption at the Unit. 

1. It eli min a te d the need for many at the 
admimion practices, each a, the airing of 
jeetire intarriew* a* a bank toe entrance, the f nl i_ «/ 
dit»B a large number of candidate* an bt 

of agreement among eoflegee aa to bade 
2 ‘ “ “«ame generally aooepted by aO ee&gm as a 
miaaion of candidates. 

B. The Carnegie Unit strengthened the Ugh »iU«i 
education! — — 1 

1. It earned 




of t*» 


f 


S3 



6. It pn • firfing of m r arit y to Ugb«kiol i 
the amount of omo resumed to cover s 


7. It «H adaptable to tfat 
in ganging Ug h — h o d 

a / honors. 

8 . 

the 

9. It 



in the high school, 
tine nine wits la higb -school 

ts, pa trow. 


of the Nation, a^ieoitOj 
and 


Enry pupil could 
the subject or paaa 


10. Tba lUudank it i 


by State 


thus making it simpler, both b the 
b tba scheduling of pupih, and mo oi 

i be eeaily applied by r e gion a l accrediting 
oi education fat their respective 


11. As 


h lent itself to the idea that the t 
but that the content could be 


oi a subject 
aad the 


it Th* tea AGAINST tha tenagia Urtit 

A. The Carnegie Unit, imp ose d on the high schools by the colleger ea the remit 

of a Carnegie great to the colleges for peoai on i n g their faculty members, 
has been primarily college-centered. 

B. Originally demised to meeaure college-entrance requirements, the Carnegie 

Unit remains to give umwnmiary emphasis to college- preparatory programs 
for all high -school pupils despite the fact that the majority of them do not 
go to colleg e . 

C It enoomages a rigid acbedula of subjects sad cl asses , which makes needed 
innovation* ia the high -school program difficult. 

D. Since i dUg u have been alow to assign credit to certain functional subjects, 
tba Carnegie Unit handicaps the addition of neb subjects to the higb-school 
Ufa causes many pupils —aib g instruction in these fields to 
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